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| T cannot 1 Jedied, that he who pubs. 
>). 


liſhes his ſpeculations to the world, 
ſubmits them to the animadverſion of 
every reader; the following obſervations 
therefore on your Tour to the Hebrides, 
need little apology ; that work containing 
_ remarks ſufficient to move paſſions leſs ir- 
ritable than thoſe which commonly warm 
a Scotchman's breaſt; and the world will 
not be ſurprized to find, that he who 1s 
ſaid to prefer his country to truth,“ 
ſhould prefer it alſo to pigjudice, and to 
you. 


B 1 mall 


a. 


1 hall not endeavour to reduce tone - — \ 
thod what I have to ſay upon this &cca- 
ſion, but my remarks ſhall follow each 
other as nearly as poſſible, in the order of 

thoſe obſervations which occaſion them; 
and if, in imitation of ſo great a mode], 1 
ſhould now and then quit the common 
* „to view a ſolitary ſhrub, or a 
0 barren rock,” I hope for excuſe. 


A man is not likely to be a very unpre- 
judiced traveller through a country which 
he has held for forty years in contempt: 
ocular demonſtration may convince him 
that his opinions were erroneous, but 79 
demonſtration will oblige him to retract: 
he whole errors have acquired. a kind of 
claſſic authority, will not eafily confeſs. 
one of ſo long a ſtanding, though founded 
on miſapprehenſion or miſtake; and much 
leſs will he be inclined to retract an error 
which aroſe from the malice 8 his heart. 


The Capelle ideas you have long 
entertained of Scotland and its inhabi- 
tants, have been too carefully propagated, 
not to be univerſally known ; and thoſe 
who read your Journey, if they cannot 

applaud your candour, muſt at leaſt praiſe 
Your conſiſtency, for you. have been very 
| careful 


PE 


careful not to contradi& yourſelf. Your 


prejudice, like a plant, has_ gathered 


ſtrength with age—the ſhrub which you 


nurſed ſo many years in the hothouſe of 


confidential converſation, is now become 


a full- grown tree, and planted in the open 


air. 8 


47 Sir, Who am almoſt as ſußeriiious 
as yourſelf could not help regarding” your 
deſcription of Inch Keith, the firſt object 
of your attention, as ominous of what 
was to follow, „ Inch, Keith is nothing 


« more than a rock, covered with a thin 
layer of earth, not wholly bare of graſs, 


« and very fertile of thiſttes.” It imme 
diately (truck me, that your book would 
be ſomething like this rock, „a barren. | 


«© work, covered with a thin layer of 
« merit; not only void of truth, but very 
0 fertile of prejudice :””—how far it may 


agree with this deſcription, thoſe only 
who have ſeen what you have ſeen, c can 


Judge 


Immortal Bach! If yet wy ſacred 
ſpirit has any influence on the ſcenes of 
thy earthly exiſtence, let a blaſting fog 


conſume the preſent productions of that 
holy place, where thou wert wont to exalt 
thy Creator! And yet this, ſo much com- 
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plained of, vegetable congregation, may as 


much diſplay the glory of God, and be as 
acceptable in His fight, as thole who, 
though endowed with reaſon, © draw near 


him only with their lips, whilſt their hearts 
are far from Him.” Let not him com- 
plain that an epiſcopalian chapel is turned 
into a green-houſe, who would not heſi- 
tate to convert a Preſbyterian kirk into a 


= PORE 


Tu What can be ſaid for the alienated col- 

lege? do you think there are not profeflors 

ſufficient for the ſtudents? if there be, ſure- 
ly they will not be leſs aſſiduous becauſe. 


they are better paid ; the Scotch clergy do 
not become negligent of their duty in Pro- 
portion as their 1 income IE augmentad. 


He . 18 F to ſay whatever. 


he can in prejudice of an object, will not 


only be apt to ſay untruths, but even im- 


probabilities. When you ſaid that “a tree 


might be a ſhow in Scotland,“ you cer- 
tainly overſhot your mark; ſuch an afler- 
tion will never be believed, no, not though 


Dr. Johnſon had ſworn it. I will not ſay 
it is improbable you ſaw no trees, for much 


of the caſtern coaſt of England, as well as 


of Scotland, is more naked of wood than 


the inland country; and the greater part of 
tlie 


* 4M 


Fa, 


the road between Edinburgh and Inverneſs 
(at leaſt the road which you travelled) is 
often upon the ſands, and always near the 


ſea. And yet I think you muſt have pafled 


the Bridge of Don with your eyes ſhut. 
Middleton of Seaton took, perhaps, no no- 


tice of you; and you in return, diſdained 
to take notice of his beautiful ſeat, whoſe 


ſurrounding woods adjoin to that bridge. 


2 You ſaw few trees in that part of Scot- 
land through which you paſſed, and you 


modeſtly iuſinuate, there are none in Scot- 
land; a Scotchman who had traverſed the 


north-weſt ſide of London, might affirm 


by the ſame rule, that there is not a corn 
field in England. Scotland, however, has 


its extenſive and well-grown woods, as well 


as England; and you might have reclined, 


in every county, under the oak or the pins 
: of an hundred . old. 


Je muſt not be denied, that the nk of 
Scotland 1s univerſally deſtitute of hedges ; 
for which 1 can recolle& only one good 
_ reaſon. Hedges and trees are in general a 
mark of diſtinction peculiar to Gentlemen's 
ſeats: a farmer no ſooner attempts to in- 
cloſe his fields with a hedge, or ornament 
them with a row of trees, than he becomes 
the * of the Laird's Jealouty or avarice z 
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be 8 ſuppoſed to be rich, his rent is 
raiſed; and he is compelled to the alte rna- 


tive of ſtarving on his farm, or quitting it. 
To this may be added, that a farmer in 


Scotland is not allowed to lop even the 


wood which he has planted: the loppings, 
without which no farmers houſes are built, 


muſt be purchaſed of the ne at Kis own 


price. 


Vou expreſs mach ſurprize, ; at finding an 
organ in the chapel at Montroſe ; ſome- 


body told you there were no organs in the 
Scotch Churches, and your own | heart per- 
ſuaded you, that Preſbyterians would never 


ſuffer them to be erected among them, even 


in chapels; but you was agreeably deceive 4 
you might have ſeen organs in the epiſ= 


copolian chapels in Edinburgh, Montroſe, 
Aberdeen, Banff, and I believe, Elgin, he 
vernels, and mo 


The Preſbyteriap has ch me objection : 
to an organ than is generally imagined; but 


many difficulties would attend an attempt 


to introduce them in Scotland. Three. 
fourths of mankind will always be found 
averſe to innovations in religion; becauſe, 
three-fourths are incapable of judging, of 
their proprie y. In Scotland, the gentry 
and clergy almoſt Arena practile fk : 
$100 ick; 


15 1 


fick: but there is nothing more religiouſly 
: avoided on Sunday; and this habit of re- 
ſtraint is become a kind of prejudice, which 
it would be difficult to eradicate, and dan- 
gerous to break through. In nine out of 
ten pariſhes, they could neither afford to 
build an organ or pay an organiſt. 


| Botthius, beſide his forty marks, had 
probably : a houſe, coals, and candles given 
him, and an annual gratuity | from every 
ftudent. A gentleman's ſon, at either of 
the univerſities of Aberdeen, divides from 
five to ten guineas among the profeflors an- 
nually. 


Few of the Scotch miniſters take the de- 
gree of Doctor: they are four years at the 
northern colleges before they can become 
graduates or! Maſters of Arts, and four years 
Students of Divinity before they can preach; 
they cannot enjoy a living till they have 
been examined by, and J before, the 
Synod, to whoſe juriſdiction they belong. 
Few reflections can be caſt on the indiſcri- 
minately beſtowing degrees in Scotlaud, 
that will not be found equally applicable 
on the banks of the Cam or the Iſis: a de- 
gree diſtinguiſhes, ſometimes learning, and 
ſometimes virtue; it is ſometimes a ſacri- 
fice to friendſhip, and, perhaps, ſometimes 
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fold for money.—< Let him who is inno- 
cent caſt the firſt ſtone.” 


The great maſs of nations, as you rightly 
obſerve, is neither rich nor gay: and yet 


one would not judge of the opulence of 
London, by the inhabitants of St. Giles's; 
nor of Engliſh politeneſs, by the fiſhwomen 
of Billingſoate. Your obſervations on Banff 
are as untrue as illiberal ; the generality of 
their windows, are not ſuch as you have 
_ deſcribed them; nor are they often ſo re- 
. markably frugal as to ſplice their glaſs : tho, 
by the bye, this art 1s not totally unknown 


in England, where one may often ſee win- 


_ dows filled with bladders, rags, and oiled | 
paper, To deſcend to objects lo trivial and 
minute, whilſt the beautiful ſeats of the 
Earls of Fife and Findlater are paſſed by 
unnoticed, betrays a want of candour, for 
which I am unable to account, and for 


which, all your elegant remarks on the 


Y ranks in ſociety will not be a ſufficient 


excuſe. But, perhaps, at Banff, they offered 


vou neither honours nor entertainment. 


A cathedral i in ruins, like a Beliſarius i in 
diſtreſs, cannot but affect the heart of every 


ſpectator: ſuch a ſpeQacle produces in the 


— 8555 that kind of pain which ariſes from 


the viſible conviction of the inefficacy of 


withes, 


191 
wiſhes, which yet we cannot relinquiſh: 
| we would reſtore it to its ancient grandeur, 
though we feel we cannot; and we expe- 
rience all the mortification of diſappoint- 
ment, where we never had the ſmalleſt 
reaſon to hope. . N 


A building in Scotland appropriated to 
the worſhip of God, ſhould that worſhip 
be by any accident diſcontinued, muſt 
ſoon begin to decay: the idea of pollu- 
tion is there carried to a very great height. 
About the year 1744, a ſmall chapel was 
built at Huntly, for the uſe of the epiſ- 
copal inhabitants; while it was yet ſo in- 
complete as to have neither doors nor 
windows, a few of the pretender's army 
uſed it as a cook's ſnop; in conſequence of 
which, it ſtands at this hour juſt as they 
left it, an empty ſhell, TE: 2 


Where a Cathedral can be made uſeful, 

as at Glaſgow and Old Aberdeen, it will 

be preſerved ; but where it ſtands the uſe- 

leſs monument of antiquity, it. cannot be 
. ſypported but by the hand of opulence. 


_. Orchards are not very common on the 
north and eaſt of Scotland; but apples, 
pears, and cherries are found in every 

gentleman's garden, the ſame as in Eng- 

Io 5 | * N land; 
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land: in the ſhire of Angus, hs are as 


well cultivated, and almoſt as common, 
as in Herefordſhire. You faw none, be- 


_ cauſe you did not go where they are; but 


an orchard will no more make a thew m 


Scotland than a tree. 


«6 How the Scarch lived; withbur K l. ”» 


you fay, „ it is not eaſy to gueſs; and 


„ when they had not kail, they probably 
« had nothing.? 


How ſuch an afſertion 
ſhould flow from the philofophic pen of 


Dr. Johnſon, it is not indeed eaſy to gueſs. 


Prejudice and ill-nature may give birth to 


mifrepreſentation and falſehood; but Ab- 
ſurdity muſt be the child of Ignor ance or of 


Folly, Who, but a Lunatic, would affirm, 


that becauſe men did not uſe animal- food 
lived upon air? 


before the flood, they 
Surely the Engliſh had ſomething before 
they 


the Scotch eat before tho days of O. n 
well. 


Cabbage or kail is to be found in every 
and they 


farmer's garden in Scotland, 
make a conſiderable part of his family 
ſupport. 
toes, onions, carrots, and parſenips. That 
the labouring and the poorer inhabitants. 


beyond: the Tweed live, in a great mea- 
ure, 


2 


had roaſt-beef; and 1 am perſuaded 


He has alſo his turnips, pota- 


/ 


1 
ſute, upon vegetables, neither can, nor 
need, be denied: when the whole of their 
food was confined to the produce of their 
fields, their rivers, and their ſeas, though 
they were not rich, they were happy. 
The farmer's black cattle ſupplied him 
with milk, butter, and cheeſe, and ena- 
bled him to pay his rent ;—he covered 
himſelf with fleeces from his own flock, 
and brought up a family of robuſt and 
uſeful ſubjects, whoſe ambition ſeldom 
ſoared above the moſt honourable as well 
as moſt neceffary of employments, Tilling 
the ground. N Unfortunately for that coun- 
try, and perhaps for this, a much more 
luxurious taſte begins to prevail: the far- 
mer who, a few years ago, was uſed to 
ſatisfy his hunger with an oaten cake, and. 
his thirſt at a neighbouring ſpring, brews, 
now, ſtrong beer, and Fills” his own mut- 
ton. Contentment, the ſweeteſt and moſt  * 
natural companion of paſtoral. life, has ala 
molt fled the country.—A pernicious am- 
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bition prevails; and the parents, who are 1 
now dropping into their graves, haye the 
mortification to ſee themſelves deſerted by i 

their children, 'on whom the love of no- 1 
velty and ambitious hopes have prevailed, — 

| to quit the fertile fields and Gmple ſuffi- 9 


ciency of their progenitors, for the uncer- 
tain productions of the barren wilds. of 
! V 


FR | 


America, Small obligation therefore are 
they under for that elegance and culture, 
which you ſay they owe to the Engliſh; 
and little reaſon has England to boaſt of 
promoting any improvement, by which 
her revenue is leflened, and her ſubjects 


: diminiſhed. 


1 inſinuate that the 8 rivers are 
deſtitute of fiſh, becauſe fiſh are not ſeen 
in fording, is the ſtory of the Tree re- 
peated. Trouts are ſo plenty in almoſt 
every ſtream iu Scotland, that they are of very 
little eſtimation: they are to be found in 
ſuch abundance, even in the ſmall ſtreams 
that flow from the mountains, that ſhep- 

| herds often catch them with the hand. 
Io aflert facts, upon mere appearances, is 
ſeldom Juſt, and N dangerous. N 


The houſes in Scotland are not ones 
piled up without mortar, unleſs you refuſe 
the name of mortar to every thing but 


lime. The farmers houſes are built in ge- 
neral of ſtones cemented with well- tem. 


pered clay. 


The ſtory of the half. c crown and the 
milk at Abend whether it be told 
to expoſe the poverty of the country, or 
oy your generolity is very un- 
worthy 
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whelds of a philoſopher. Wealth and 
Poverty are always judged of by compari- 
| ſon: the former is not always a mark of 
merit, nor the latter of reproach : he is 
juſt as rich who wants nothing, as he who 
has more than he wants; and there was a 
time, when half a crown was no inconſi- 
derable object even to Dr. Johnſon—a tiine 
ere ſloth was taught to glitter under the 
rays of royal munificence, and when the 


morning lucubration produced the evening 
meal. 


60 The manners of mountaineers are, 
you fay, * commonly ſavage. I am not 
ſure if this can be proved, unleſs all man- 
ners are to be called ſavage, in proportion x 
as they differ from our own; but perhaps 


* 
I 5 
3 
. 
5 


manners ought not to be judged p 
= compariſon. All ſocieties are polite among 1 
n themſelves : I believe, there are none fo rude # 


where the reciprocal duties are not per- 3] 

formed, and where there are not ſome +4. 

1 known rules, by which the civilities of 
| | life are diſplayed. The touch of an In- 
| . dian's er or a Higlander's bonnet, is as 
polite where it is practiſed, as an Engliſh- 

man's bow, or a Frenchman's cringe. If 

manners were to be eſtimated by the 

principles which gave them birth, or by 

the N they produce in life, it 

were 


N 1 

were not unworthy a Rambler to decide, 
which ought to be preferred, thoſe of the 
rough mountainer, who ſacrifices a deſire 
of pleaſing to candour, or thoſe of the 
poliſhed Parifian, who ſacrifices every 
thing to a defire to Pease. "x 


Mountatnebri are not thieviſh becauſe 
they are poor: they ſeldom extend their 
ideas beyond the neceſſaries of life; theſe 
they in general poſſeſs; and they cannot 
be called poor, who have all 1 with for. 


Among the Scotch Highlanders, it was 
not uncommon for the idle and the wicked 
of a clan, to aſſociate themſelves together 
and rob their enemies; they ſoon became 
thieves, both by principle and habit, and 
made depredations on Lowlanders, becauſe 
they eſteemed them, as the Catholicks for- 
merly did the Proteſtants, a degenerate 

race, with whom no faith was to be kept, 

and to whom no mercy ſhould be ſhewn. 
But, perhaps, nothing ſo much promoted 

the thieviſh diſpoſition of the Highlanders, 
as the impoſſibility, ariſing from their diſ— 


tance from the ſeat of government, of pro- 


curing any other redreſs for injuries than 
retaliation. He who has been robbed by 
his neighbour, will ſeldom reſt ſatisfied, 
tho! his loſs be made up; for — 
WI 


tat 1 


will not always obliterate injury: he will 


not be over- careful to proportionate the re- 


paration to the offence, when he is to be 
the ſole judge of both: he very naturally 


becomes the aggreſſor in his turn; and 
thoſe hands ſeldom return to the plow or 


the ſpade, which have been accuſtomed to 
reap where tex did not low. 


He who travels, through any country, 
% may caſily ſaturate his ſoul” with contra- 
dictory information, if he have neither op- 
portunity, ſagacity, nor inclination, to diſ- 
cover the truth. I could have excuſed your 
want of all theſe, but I wiſh you had em- 


ployed in their place a little common ſenſe, 
; The Highlander s information with reſpect 


to Brogues was contradictory, and you 


therefore inſinuate that they are univerſally 


liars: you forget that whilſt you gratify 


ſpleen, you diſplay folly; for who would 
expect a detail of our woolen manufactory 


from a farmer, or of the art of 'ſhip- build- ; 


ing from a ſailor? and yet the one has paſſed 


his life in a ſhip, and the other Aar worn 
wy 4 boat. 


Nor are the aper to be branded 


with ignorance, unleſs you will allow that 


you are ignorant, becauſe you cannot tell 
how the leather of your ſhoes is tanned, 


or 


, _ 


pa: 
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or how your hat is made of the hairs that 
compoſe it. Such bare-faced inſinuations, 

whether they be the refuge of ſpleen, or 
the ſports of ill- nature,“ are equally il- 
liberal and contemptible, LS coat 


Brogues are made of hides tanned with 
the bark of oak or birch, but much oftener 
of ſallow—they were never perhaps made 
by the wearer in any part of Scotland: 
the highlander is generally ſupplied with 
them in the Lowland: fairs, where they 
are fold from two to four ſhillings a pair; 
and though they are tied with ſtrings in- 

ſtead of being buckled, they defend the 
feet both from ſtones and water. When 

the highlander wore brogues of his o.] Q 
making, they were probably pieces of un- 
tanned hides tied round his feet. t. 


The acts of burning the dead, and of 
piling ſtones on the grave, were never I 

believe united in the north of Scotland. 
Cairns have been accumulated over the 
grave of many, as well as of one; for where 
they have been removed by the curious, 
the bones of ſometimes one perſon, ſome- 
times many, have been diſcovered. I ſaw, 
upon the removal of a Cairn on the top of 
a hill in Banffſhire, ſome ſtones diſcovered, 
which formed a rude coffin, containing 
ſeveral 


„ 

ſeveral human bones, apparently intire, 
but they would not bear the touch. Cairns 
are ſtill formed over the grave of the Sui- 
_ cide; they are increaſed daily, from ſuper- 
ſtitious motives, by an additional ſtone 
from the paſſing ſchool- boy, or n 
ing ae. 


Your reaſoning 3 in Ave of the Tackſ. 
men or Great Farmers, is much more ſpe - 
cious than convincing: the inhabitants of 

Scotland, who alone can ſpeak from ex- 

perience, have long conſidered them as 

drones that devour the labour of the in- 
duſtrious. — But a philoſopher pervades 
_ vulgar errors, and overthrows the expe- 
rience of ages. And yet, I fear, it will be 
no very eaſy taſk to perſuade a Scotch 
farmer of the uſe and neceſſity of a ſet of 
ſuperiors, whoſe lazineſs he muſt feed, and 
from whom he has nothing to hope, but 
every thing to fear: neither will = per- 
ceive the ſimilarity between a Tackſman 
and the manager of an iron foundery; he 
will rather compare him to one of thoſe 
evil ſpirits of whom you heard in the He- 
brides, whoſe malignant influence muſt be 
deprecated by giving much, leſt he Gould 
take alk, 


1 


0 TheTackſman boa fax theſe twenty years, 
been the peſt of the north of Scotland ; he 
is generally-a-baſftard of nature, adopted by 
jortune; one who has obtained wealth, not 
by merit, but by accident, or by crimes; 
he takes the advantage of that thirſt of 
money, which a taſte for extravagance and 
modern refinement has introduced among 
the Scotch gentry; by overbidding, he 
joins the poſſeſſions of the old tenants, 
who muſt either become tenants to him, 


or ſeek new Pofleſnons in the wilds of | 
America. 


1 dried a little from the plan on 0 
1 ſet out, to obſerve, that it need not be 
matter of wonder, if he who has been 
long accuſtomed to a familiar intercourſe 
with his Chief, whom alone he acknow- 
ledged as a maſter, -ſhould rather “ liſten 
i to the tale of fortunate iſlands and happy 
« regions, where every man may have 
„ land of his own, and eat the product 
4 of his labour without a ſuperior, than 


- ſubmit to the caprice of a ee and an 
opprefſor. | 


Sk 


That the late emigrations from Scot- 
land have ariſen. in a great meaſure from 
the Jungion of farms, and the too ſudden 


and 


F 
and unreaſonable riſe of rents, cannot be 
_ doubted; the voice of the American Syten 
has not been confined to the Hebrides; it 
has been heard with too much pleaſure | in 
many parts of the Lowlands; and many a 
one has liſtened to the ſound, becauſe he 
felt himſelf degraded and diſgraced, in 
being obliged to leave the Landlord he 
had been taught to honour, the meadows 
where his children had wandered. and the 
fields which his manhood had tilled. - to 
: depart from the ſociable neighbour, the 
faithful friend, the fond brother or the 
dutiful child; and ſeek a new habitation, 
with a bended body and a broking heart. 


Thoſe who conceive that any thing leſs 
g thar pofilive evil is ſufficient to drive the 
peaſant from the fields of his nativity, are 

little acquainted. with natural life. He 

who can quietly continue the courſe of 
life which he has hitherto purſued, will 
not take a wife by his ſide, and a child on 
his back, to go in ſearch of “ bright ſuns, 
calm tkies, flowery fields, and fragrant 

« gardens,” of which he can have no 

idea. Curioſity may tempt the informed 

and the young to wander from Kingdom 
to Kingdom, if they have or can procure 
the means of ſubſiſtence ; but neceſſity 
alone can compel him to quit his habita- 


C 1 tion, 
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tion, and ſeek an unknown ſhore, whoſe 
knowledge of the world is confined to the 
pariſh of his birth, and on whoſe daily 
labour a family defends. 


Divide the poſſeſſions of the 2885 . 
mers-let thoſe who till the ground enjoy 
the pre- eminence to which they have 
ever been accuſtomed, of paying their 
rents to their Lairds in perſon let their 
rents be raiſed only in proportion to the in- 
creaſe of money—and give them proper 
Leaſes of what they hold—you will then 
ſoon perceive how ineffectual every means 
will prove to draw them from their moun- 
tains and their glens. 5 


some ien of pobgarty; e ſome 

far removed from poverty, have emi- 
grated ; but it muſt be remembered, that 

poverty is not in Scotland ſo powerful a 
motive as di/grace, ſome. degree of which 
has always been affixed to the man who 
has been turned out of his poſſeſſion, either 

becauſe he could not, or would not, pay 
the rent required. An old man, now in 
his 75th year, remembers the time when 
z there were only two families in the pa- 
riſh in which he was born, to which 
he was not related by birth or marriage 
the young Laird, to whom the pariſh 
belongs, 


1 
belongs, ſucceeded his father about twenty 
years ago, and raiſed the rents near one- 
third—the old man was obliged to quit 
his farm, and he has not at this hour fix 
relations in che pariſh, 


"m0" ſubject might be quitted with 
pleaſure, were it not me to turn 
back and lament, with you, the conſe- 
quences which followed the footſteps of a 
vindictive congueror. So much pains have 


been taken of late to diſcover occaſion for . 


national reproach, that we need not won- 
der if the Scotch have been often told 
of the rebellion of 45, by thoſe who 


knew nothing of that, or of them: and 


vet thoſe who know the truth, know, 
that none but the Catholicks, the poor, 
the profligate, and the deſperate, were the 
rebellious, and that no greater calamity 
ever befel that country. The laws which 
obliged the highlander to relinquiſh his 
dreſs, and 1 805 up his ſword, were hen 
8 1 5 necetfary, but they could never 
be juſt, unleſs it can be proved that the 
greater number of thoſe whom they af- 
fected, had merited the puniſhment, Sup- 
poſe the numbers who bore arms on either 
fide to be equal, ſurely thoſe who re- 
mained neuter, ought not to have been 
agcounted enemies, and much leſs thoſe 


* wha 


his ſiſter, made it. 


1 
who were on the ſide of Loyalty : ſuch 
laws were therefore unjuſt, becauſe, 


though Good cannot be complete, it 
aought to be Predominant. 


But theſe Laws were certain y both unjuſt 
and impolitic: it is childiſh to talk of the 
inconvenience of a dreſs to which we haye 
been accuſtomed from our infancy : how 
can any one aſſert that the plaid, which 
is a covering by night as well as by 
day, is leſs convenient for a ſoldier than 
the ſpare frock which ſcarcely reaches 
to his mid thigh? To the plaid the 
highlander Was accuſtomed be procured 
it at a ſmall expence, for his wife or 
Tell me, then, ye 
ſage and loyal politicians, what great be- 
nefit does his Majeſty George the Third 
reap from that Law, which obliges a num- 
ber of his braveſt ſubjects to wear a 
habit to which they have not been 
uſed, and to purchaſe it by ſtinting that 
body of food, which 1t was Meant to 


cover! 


The Law which * the hig oh- 
landers has not abated the opinion of ir 
#6, military importance“ only, but that 
military importance itſelf : they form no 
lon ger! that formidable 3 e dea h 


2 alone 


23 


alone could break through, but are now 
as timid, and as fond of life, and as 
ſwift to fly, as any of the plump ſons 
„ of the South.” The knowledge of the 
Slamore was, till fatal 45, the high- 
lander's amuſement and pride: his ſons 
could ſcarcely walk, ere they were taught 
to graſp the wooden ſword, and main- 
tain the ideal combat; and thus was 
formed a hardy and intrepid race, un- 
accuſtomed from their infancy to fear, 
and regardleſs of danger and of death. 
Bnt now the highlander walks his heath, 
thoughtleſs of conqueſt and of arms; and 
his children tend his ſcanty flock, or ſeex 
a more friendly clime, where daily la- 
bour may procure them the weather- 


, proof garment and the full meal. It 


cannot be expected that the veteran high- 
lander, who was conſtrained to lay down 
the ſword of loyalty, and ſubjected to 
equal puniſhment with the rebellious, 
ſhould be over: ſolicitous to re- aſſume his 
poſt in the hour of danger, or to teach 
his children ſubjection to the ungrateful. 


Nor will he, Who has nothing to hope 


or to fear from his Chief, ſacrifice con- 
venience, intereſt, or inclination, to im- 
plicit obedience, or the love of glory: 


708 late ami Earl of Sutherland was 


Nee the laſt of Chiefs, who will be 
£ 84 able 
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able to raiſe a regiment on his own eſtate; 


and we ſhall never more hear that of 


1200 bighlanders ſent to America, 76 
only ſurvived to « ſee their country again.“ 
The highlands of Scotland may owe per- 


petual ſafety to their poverty and rocky 
ſhores, and the inhabitants can feel little 
anxiety about loſing poſſeſſions which 
they are no longer allowed to defend; 


but the time may come when we ſhall 
be conſtrained to allow, that their tran- 


quillity is but a wretched recompenſe for 


their ancient martial ſpirit, The Con- 


queror, who dips his laurels in the blood 
of innocence, may break the ſpirit of 


the vanquiſhed, but « can never win their 


5 hearts— g 


Wo overcomes 


By Tours hath o overcome but half his foe. 


Milton, P. L. B. = 


I am ſorry to find that Dr. Johnſon's 8 
diſlike to Preſbyterianiſm ſhould raiſe in 
him ſo ſtrong an antipathy to Preſby- 


terians themſelves: to diſpute about modes 
of public worſhip, ſeems to be beneath 
o great a philofopher—to diſlike a man 


becauſe he worthips after this or that 


mode, is unworthy the dignity of a ra- 
| tional Creature, 2 believe I may venture 


tg 


LS 4 

to affirm, that the miniſters of the He. 
brides never once wiſhed you had been a 
Preſbyterian: perhaps they know but little, 
but he is uncommonly ignorant, who 
does not know, that it is the matter, and 
not the manner, of worſhip which merits re- 
gard; and that the gates of Heaven are 
open to the Preſbyterian as well as to the 
Epiſcopalian. There may be others in the 
world, as well as you, who would con- 


fine all Poſſibility of Salvation to thoſe of 


their own perſuaſion; if there be, God 
can forgive them, as he did the woman 


taken in adultery, or the thief on = 
croſs; but ſurely ſuch perſons will be held 


leſs excuſeable, in the minds of reaſon- 
able men, than the unhappy wretch, who 
yielded to the weakneſs of nature; or than 
he who ſtole to ſupport it. 


For the pagan world we 3 to pray, 
but with fellow-chriſtians we ſhould rea- 
ſon: and what ſtronger motives have we 
for diſliking the man who prays exten- 
pore, or ſtanding, than him whoſe palate 
differs from our own? It is by no means 
improbable, but the inſtantaneous and 
heart-felt ejaculation of the Preſbyterian, 
may be as rational and as acceptable in 
the ſight of God, as the incomprehenſible 
Creeds apd vain Repetition of the Epiſco- 


palian, 
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palian. If there be any of a different 
opinion, they muſt have wretehed notions 
of, God's Fuftice, which certainly ought, 
and certainly will make all proper allow- 
ance for the prejudices of education and of 
habit; but nothing leſs than an exertion 
of his Mercy can obliterate the malice 
of the heart: let us not curſe whom 
God hath not curſed; he may be the God 
of the Jew and of the Greek, of the 
Epiſcopalian and Preſbyterian, but not of 
the Bigoted and Uncharitable. 


That the Scottiſt Doctors Would 
« gladly : admit a Form of Prayer,” though 
it remains to be proved, is not very im- 
probable; but it muſt be a Form of their 
own contrivance. So ſenſible are they, 
that they can «+ compoſe by ſtudy and 
s meditation a better prayer than will riſe 
« in their minds at a ſudden call,” that 
"none but the obſtinate and the fanatical offer 
Petitions, or deliver Sermons, which they 
have not written and ſtudied beforehand : 
the only difference between the Scotch and 
| Engliſh Clergy, in this particular, 1s, that 
the latter read from the Pulpit what they 
have written; whilſt the former repeat 
what, with a greater degree of diligence, 
they have learned by heart. The Lord's 
5 Prayer i is not ſuffered, or rejected, by con- 


Sregatteugl 


„ 
gregational caprice, but is introduced, or 


omitted, at the preacher's pleaſure. It is 


the firſt thing which a — s child 
18 taught by heart. 


By the more ſenſible among the Scotch, 
the Second. ſight was, perhaps, never be- 
lieved: the 12 ghland Seers, with the Eng- 
liſh Hur have generally been eſ- 
teemed a ſet of men, whoſe abilities were — 
ſufficient to impoſe on the credulous and = 
ignorant, and whoſe conſciences permitted 


them to reap the fruits of impoſture with- 3 
out remorſe. ps 9 


To prove chat the Second- A. Acht does not 
exiſt, were perhaps as difficult as to prove 
that it does: as it is ſaid to be an invo- 
luntary perception, perhaps it is a kind of 

waking dream. All dreams of poſſible 
accidents may, probably, be ſomewhre 
realized; the correſponding event falls 
. ſometimes within the dreamer's obſerva- 
tion, and hence claims his more imme- 
dliate regard. The Seer, in revolving 
many poſſible events that may befal his 4 
friends or himſelf, may now and then be 41 
uncommonly ſtruck with ſome, which, = 
though they ſeem very improbable, may 
yet Happen ; and this may be the caſe we We 7 
uch 4 


1 4 1 


ſuch as boaſt neither ſingular qualities nor 
| ſuperior e ; 


It at not be granted, chat * no SORE i is 
« ſought or gained,” by pretenſion to 
ſecond fight : the Scotch Seers are reſpected, 
feared, and paid by thoſe who give credit 
to their pretenſions, or ſolicit their affiſt- 
ance; they are not therefore without 
| temptation to feign, nor their hearers with- 
out motives to encourage the impoſture ; 
for impoſture and credulity are always re- 
ciprocal. The ſecond-fighted gentleman 
in the highlands is moſt . an Hy- 
pochondriac. 


I am not much red, that he who 


= « willing to believe” the reality of the 
ſecond ſight, ſhould be willing to deny the 
antiquity of Oſſian's Poems: an advocate 
for improbability may very naturally con- 
tradict demonſtration. What pity it is, 
that Singularity, which has been fo long 
the peculiar charaQeriſtic of Dr. Johnſon, _ 
does not always fide with virtue and with 
truth! but ſome men had rather be eſteem- 
ed fingular than wiſe. That ſuperior pride 
is ſometimes the offspring of ſuperior at- 
tainments, and arrogance as commonly the 
attendant of learning as of ignorance, are 
truths too humiliating to human nature, 


and 


„ 
and too 7 to be proved from every page 
of your Tour. To aſcribe the poems of 
Oſſian to Macpherſon, is to 4 in againſt the 
e cleareſt light:” that they were written 
before he was born, might be (nay. has 
been) proved by a cloud of witneſſes; but 
it is unneceflary to produce evidence which | 
you are determined not to believe, and it 
is as uſeleſs and imprudent to reaſon with 
one who will Hear no reaſon, as with 
one who has none. But were the point to 


be diſputed with one, whoſe learning and 


: —_— had not yet ſhut. his ears againſt 
conviction — with any one but Dr. Johnſon, 
or an 1deot—] ſhould be prompted to aſk, 
what temptation have the gentry of the - 
Hebrides to aſſert the originality of the 

poems in queſtion, againſt conviction ? 

Oſſian celebrates neither their Clans, their 
Chiefs, nor their country. What can in- 
duce the Clergy to promote an impoſture, 
which increaſes neither their ſtipend, in- 
fluence, nor fame? They, by your own - 
account, are the indefatigable enemies of 
every kind of ſuperſtition, and conſequent- 


1y not very likely to treat Offian with too 
| much, veneration. | 


| What motives can be found to induce 
| Macpherſon to father his works upon Oſ- 
==" 4 1s all their merit confined to the idea 


of 


1 3 

of their antiquity? Can he, by ſo doing, 
promote his intereſt, his fame, or the good 
of his country? Is he become famous, or rich, 
as the tranſlator? And would he have been 
leſs fo as the author? He might certainly 
have ſaved himſelf the expence, time, and 


trouble, of viſiting the Hebrides. Had 


[1 Macpherſon publiſhed Offian's poems as his 
on, may not one affirm, without any 
diſparagement to his abilities, that few 
would have believed him? They contain 
as many internal marks of antiquity, and 
are ſo deſtitute of every alluſion to modern 
life, that none but the credu lous, or the ig- 
norant, can ſuppoſe any man living capable 
of compoſing them: Scotch evidence would 


"ſoon have detected the impoſture; and 


Scotch evidence would have had, in that caſe, 5 
ſufficient weight, even with Dr, Johnſon,— 
1 for it would have contradicted en. 


It EY "Ren mic to Aruldüste the au 
chatte of the poems in queſtion, that 
they could not poly be compoſed in an 
age ſo ignorant as was that of Oſſian, when 
the art of writing was yet unknown: but 
When we ſuppoſe an age to have been 1 in- 
tellectually ignorant, in proportion as it 
more immediately ſucceeded the age of na- 
ture —0or becauſe its manners differed from 
a our OWn—or becauſe 1t was * of 


many 


* 
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many modern inventions, we perhaps err: 


it muſt not be allowed, chat ſuperior parts 


have been beſtowed in proportion to the 
convenience with which they might he 
exerted; they have appeared during every 


ſtage of human improvement, and I am 


not certain if an age like that of Oſſian be 


not even more propitious to the Mues 
than one like the preſent. 


1t 18 Wer known, that the age of Hotter N 
was not the moſt poliſhed, and yet Dr. 
Blackwell has aſcribed much of his merit 


as a poet, to that age: every one who has 


taſted of the beauties of Homer, or of 
Oſſian, will readily agree, upon comparing 


2 them with the productions of our more 
poliſhed moderns, that in giving up na- 


ture and ſtrength, for ebe“. and deli- 
cacy, we have made a wretche 


| . wrote his Seb ted poems when 
the art of tranſcribing was well underſtood, 

and although they exiſted principally in 

the memory of Ballad-ſingers for three 


hundred years, their authenticity has never 


been doubted.—Offian compoſed a variety 


of poems, which, taken together, are not 


ſo lovg as the Iliad, 3 in an age when every 
thing was truſted to memory, becauſe 


; Ang was written—when, next to that 


of 


exchange. 5 


| a 


_— 
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of bearing arms, the moſt honourable em- 
ployment was to compoſe or repeat the 
long of Love or War ;—when the bards 
jets was not ouly honourable, ' but 
_ advantageous z. — when he was not the 
needy wandering minſtrel, but his Chief's 
moſt reſpected attendant and who was 

ſucceeded at death by one regularly ac- 
— to ſupply his place and yet, 

it has been ſaid, that, ſuppoſing theſe poems = 
to have been written by Offian, they could | 

not poſſibly have been remembered. 


The FE Te ſy llogiſtical kind of . 


8 ſeems to contain all you have ſaid 


on the ſubject, and as it ſeems to be new, 
1 hope no one will deny you the honour 
of having firſt diſcovered it Thoſe Who 
* can neither read nor write, can neither 
4 reflect nor remember. In the days of 
4 Offian, the inhabitants of the Hebrides 
could neither read nor write — ergo, the 
poems aſcribed to Oſſian, were written 
« by James Maeenerſan, Eſq.” 3 


And uni it be true, that 40 poems not 


e written cannot be retained by memory,” 


what avails all that you have ſaid about 
MSS? it can only prove (if it can prove 
any thing) that the Highland MSS. and 
_ conſequently Oflian's Poems, Mere written 
in 


33 by 


in Ii and not in Erſe—Now almoſt 


-otie knows, that the Erſe and Iriſh 


are 10 nearly alike, that the one is but a 


corruption of the other, and that he who 


can peak or write the one, can {j peak and 


write r other well enough to be . 


ſtood. Martin did not write Erſe, nor 
did any other writer for ſome time after 
him: — when any one wrote of the lan- 


e of the Highlanders, it was gene- 


N rally called Iri oy” or Erfe, WP way of 40. 


aon. he 


It is dad, « x Engliſh Ahr not 


'« to be influenced by Scotch. authority, 


_ & becauſe he Lowlanders are as ignorant 


« of the Erſe language as ourſelves.” You 


would have ſaved yourſelf the confuſion 


of face, which a retroſpe& of this ridi- 
culous remark muſt occafion, if you had 


taken the trouble to look into Dr. Blair's 


eſſay, for you would have inſtantly per- 


par. that all his authority is drawn 
from the Highlands. With reſpect to the 


queſtion which you ſay you put to the 


miniſter of Sky, one would rather wonder 
that a gentleman aſked it, than that it 


was not anſwered, | Silence is ſurely the 


"1 moſt proper anſwer to the * of the 
| rude and e 


> W 3 


_— % _ * * , 
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Much n mig m be aded--but erh $ tos 

| 88 has — ſaid on the ſubject already 
permit me however to mention, that, as 
an opponent to Dr. Johnſon, I feel myſelf Pr 
3 5 happy in the ſupport of Gray 

Warton: writers, whoſe opinions, 
chough they may not be ſufficient to bias 
the Doctor, will have more weight with 
better men: writers, whoſe works will 
flouriſh in the ſun, long after the illiberal 
pages of a. Voyage to the Hebrides" ſhall 
have withered in the ſhade of oblivion. 1 


conclude with a parody « on your on words, 


—« To propagate error, by refuſing evi- 
4 dence, is a degree of inſolence with 
„ which the world was not ill now ac- 

4 quainted; but ſtubborn audacity, is the ; 
«laſt ge of detection.“ Mr BY 


Thee are far ein being a all the obith= 
vations which a more attentive, peruſal of 
your book" might have given birth to; 

but ' theſe will perhaps be ſufficient to 
- convince the unprejudiced, that veracity 
and candour are not always to be ex- 
pected from grey hairs. Should they prompt 
ſome abler pen to vindicate a country and 
2 * which Tr haye taken ſo n A 


1 8 See page 2 274. * 5 
0 * * pains 


pains to aperſs, they v will mot wwe been 


ne in vain. 


Of all Os various dee; into whoſs | 
; b your book may fall, it is almoſt 
impoſſible to ſay to whom it can prove 
uſeful, unleſs it be to him who would 


perfect himſelf in the illiberal art of in- 


finuation, or to him who loves to accu- 
A com abuſe, To 


mulate ſubjects for 
the former it wi complete manual; 
and there is hardly a misfortune, a folly, 


or a vice, that it will not enable the latter 
| to aſcribe to poor Scotland, on the indu- 
bitable authority of Dr. Johnſon. Let 
him, then, who may in future have oc- 
caſion to prove that a Scotchman is poor, 
dirty, lazy, fooliſh, ignorant, proud, an 
eater of kail, a liar, a brogue-maker, or 


a thief; and that Scotland is a barren 


wildeyels ; let him apply to your book, 


for there he will find ample authority. 


« You had long defired, ” you ſay, „ to 
&« viſit Scotland ;** the Ware was invidious, 
for it was to diſcover the nakedneſs of a 
ſiſter. The flame of national rancour and 
reproach. has been for ſeveral years but too 
well fed—you too have added your faggot, 


and well deſerved the thanks of your 
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